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became a definite theology, image-worship was
not only tolerated but became an essential part
of its sddhana. At the same time the philosophy
of Buddhism adapted itself to the Brahmanical
theory of Yoga and the natural desire of the
devout Buddhist to worship the image of the
Divine Yogi without the perilous climb to the
heights of Kailasa was gratified, for the temple
artist was assumed to be able to transport himself
by Yoga to the Tusita heavens and bring back a
faithful portrait of the Blessed One.
Thus India's dream of the Universal Form
which she had so long kept secret gradually
materialised as the great epoch of Indian sculpture
and painting began to dawn. At the beginning
of the Christian Era and for some centuries
previously, when the classic art of Europe had
already passed its zenith, India was drawing in
towards herself a great flood of artistic culture
from Western Asia, derived originally from the
far-distant sources of Babylonia and Assyria, but
strongly tinged with the subsidiary stream which
was then flowing into it from Greece and Rome.
Out of these eclectic influences, joined with the
old indigenous traditions, Indian religious thought
quickly formulated a new synthesis of art, which
in its turn became the source from which other
currents flowed north, south, east, and west.
In the early centuries of the Christian era and
from this Indian source came the inspiration of